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Still the disaster which had befallen his fleet made it
impossible to advance further south, and MardonioSj
accordingly, returned home, where during the reign of
Dareios he is heard of no more.

The failure of Mardonios seems to have made Dareios
more than ever resolved to ascertain how far he might
count on the acquiescence of the Greeks in
theSenvoys the extension of his empire. In the step taken
to the1*103 ky the king we may fairly discern the influence
Greek            of Hippias, who left nothing undone to fan

Clties"              the flame which he had kindled (p. 90).   The

way would be in great measure cleared for the complete
subjugation of Hellas if the king could, without the
trouble of righting, learn how many of the insular and
continental Greeks would be willing to inroll themselves
as his slaves. Heralds were accordingly sent, it is said,
throughout all Hellas, demanding in the king's name the
offering of a little earth and a little water. The summons
was readily obeyed, we are told, by the men of all the
islands visited by the heralds, and probably also by those
continental cities which we find afterwards among the
zealous allies of Xerxes. Among the islanders who thus
yielded up their freedom were the Aiginetans, who by
this conduct drew down upon themselves the wrath of the
Athenians with whom they were almost continually at
war. Their commerce in the eastern waters of the
Mediterranean may have made them loth to run the
risks of a struggle with such a power as Persia; but
hatred of Athens may with them, as yith the Thebans,
have been a motive not less constraining. Athenian
envoys appeared at Sparta with a formal complaint
against the Aiginetans. They had acted treacherously,
the ambassadors asserted, not towards the Athenians or
towards any Greek city in particular but against Hellas ;
and the charge shows not merely the growth of a certain